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HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS.* 


Ir seems to our minds, and we doubt not to the minds of our 
readers, that recent events have flung over the work before us a 
peculiar charm, independent of the claims, which its intrinsic 
beauty and interest, have upon our admiration. It becomes doubly 
interesting to read the description which the disciple of one revo- 
lution, gives of the progress of another. All must wish to hear 
with what feelings, the man who for hours, even days, checked 
the fury of an incensed revolution, was accus‘omed to regard those 
who like himself, alternately incited and restrained, the strong 
anger of the people. It is with a natural curiosity, that we look 
to see the characters of Mirabeau, Vergniaud, Danton, and Brissot, 
portrayed by Lamartine. 

Does the liberty of the present, possess aught, in common with 
the liberty of the past? May it accept its incorruptibility, its in- 
tegrity, even its sternness, and avoid the wild fury which drove 
it far beyond the bounds of liberty and right. That our first 
emotions on perusal, are those of wonder and amazement, is un- 
deniable. We almost unconsciously shrink back, and seek among 
men, for the traces of that wild fanaticism which led in such an 


* History of the Girondists; or Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French 
Revolution. From unpublished sources, By Alphonse De Lamartine. New York. 
Harpers & Brothers. 
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age, to crimes of the deepest and the blackest die, in the names of 
ideas, the most sacred that the heart can cherish, liberty, and 
country. As the mighty panorama unfolds its lengthened roll, the 
sole view is the scaffold, and it is presented in endless succession. 
If there is anything great, it is death triumphing over life; if there 
is aught that is good, it is equally devoted. Its heroism, is th 
heroism of the dying, “and men become great, only on their pas- 
sage to the tomb.” Love itself is sprinkled with blood, its sublim- 
est scenes are enacted, and its most tender emotions excited at the 
foot of the scaffold; it becomes indissolubiy connected with despair, 
and receives the acumen of passion, from uncertainty and from 
fear. 

Society dissolved into its elements, presents us with the picture 
of ruin, attempting to erect itself, in the form of order and of social 
happiness. Alas! that those who destroy, have never been 
known to rebuild; the qualifications necessary for both, so oppo- 
site yet so indispensable, are rarely united in the same individuals. 
It is easy to excite anger, yet who can command peace? Impulse 
succeeded impulse like wave to wave, until gathering strength 
from repeated accession, they overwhelmed with their turbulent 
surges, the very shore for whose protection they had been formed. 
We have in the history of the Girondists presented to our view, a 
succession of individual portraits, landscapes, which interest and 
astonish, yet all possessing a terrible sameness of colouring, ever 
the same dark uninterrupted valley, which is called “the valley of 
the shadow of death.” 

The darkness in which we are so constantly involved, is how- 
ever relieved by occasional flashes of light, beaming with a yet 
rarer beauty, from their contrast with the whole. We feel the 
triumph of humanity when the old and the infirm, the young and 
the inexperienced, show a like contempt for death, the same long- 
ing for immortality, and that devoted love for liberty, which sweet- 
ened the deprivations of the captive, elevated the heroism of the 
martyr, and spread a hallowed radiance around the tomb. We 
experience a joyful elevation of spirit, beholding that humanity 
can soar so high, we are indignant, seeing that it can fall so low. 
The dying have ever our warmest sympathies, for they die as the 
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innocent and the brave: as each victim advances, we experience 
something like fear, lest he should shrink from death, and dis- 
grace the cause for which he suffers, by complaint, and as each 
head falls with a fervent prayer for liberty, and a murmured wish 
for immortality, a sigh bespeaks at once, our sorrow and relief. 

It is with sentiments, of ennobling pity and deserved admira- 
tion, that we behold a woman beautiful and enthusiastic, about 
to offer a last sad expiation for the dreams of her youth, as she 
bends over an aged stranger, her companion in misfortune, whis- 
pering hope and consolation, draws back at the foot of the scat- 
fold, that he may first mount its slippery steps, fearing lest he 
may twice suffer death by seeing her execution, leans for- 
ward to make the request, and bends over the infirm old man 
to whisper its acquiescence, her character acquires its last touches 
purity and perfection, and we exclaim in her own words, “Oh! 
liberty! how many crimes, are committed in thy name.” 80 much 
indeed were these men accustomed to look beyond the present 
and to refer their thoughts and actions to the decision of posterity, 
that one of the most illustrious of those who perished during the 
whole of this dread era, when worn and emaciated by long imprison- 
ment, his hair damp and his hands clammy with the dews of the 
dungeon, being visited by his brother, took his son upon his knee, 
and caressed him as he said, “my child look well at me; and 
when you are a man you can say that you saw Vergniaud, the 
founder of the republic, at the most glorious period and in the 
most splendid costume that he ever wore, that in which he suffer- 
ed the persecution of wretches and in which he prepared to die for 
liberty !” 

Of the particular party, whose history M. J.amartine proposes 
to relate, nothing at first view strikes us more forcibly, than their 
extreme youth, and indeed the same may be said of very many 
of those who rose to eminence, during the whole course of the 
French Revolution. This seems to be accounted for when we 
remember the peculiar state of society during this period. The 
struggle was ever for who should point to the highest, not the 
safest path; who should hold out the most dazzling prospects, and 
portray them in the most brilliant colours. That orator only was 
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heard with approval who outstripped in his course the revolution 
itself, presented the most vivid descriptions of liberty, declared the 
most uncompromising devotion to her cause, and thundered the 
most stirring anathemas against tyranny. In order to secure 
codperation it was necessary to rouse to fury rather than to seek 
to convince ; enthusiasm had taken the place of conviction, and 
the eloquence of the proposer, was the best argument for the adop- 
tion of the measure. 

Their speeches were “magnificent orations” possessing the 
force of inspiration, and the energy of established truth, linked 
with all the wild abandonment of poetry. Whether nursed 
among the sunny hills of the South, reared among the peaks of 
the Pyrenees, cradled in the lap of luxury and indulgence, or the 
child of penury and want, the same flame of liberty had fired every 
mind, was the cause of every action, and burned and flashed 
along their words, till a wild fury was kindled in the hearts of 
their hearers, and they were led to the accomplishment of pur- 
poses, unconscious of aught save the excitement which stirred 
within them. Sentiments worthy of an enthusiast were uttered 
with all the energy of truth, and with the fervency of deep con- 
viction. When overthrown by their enemies, hated by the people, 
deserted by their friends, the twenty-two leaders of the Gironde, 
met to take a last farewell of each other, and of liberty. ‘The 
clouds were dark without, the storm was rapidly approaching, 
already it enclosed them in its dark embrace, seated around the 
table, they spoke in sad and solemn tones of their actions during 
the past, and their prospect for the future. 

They discussed how they should meet their fate, so as to 
bequeath the best example to the Republic. Some swore to die at 
their places in the convention ; others showed the arms beneath 
their clothes, and besought their friends to aid them in at least 
avenging their fall; but all were hushed and stilled, as one arose 
in their midst, and glancing proudly aroundexclaimed “ Let usdrink 
to life or death; one or the other lurks in this evening’s shades. 
Were this wine my blood I would quaff it to the safety of the 
Republic.” Stifled cries of “Vive la Republique,” answered 
these sublime words. It was the dying declaration of another, “I 
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1849. ] 
declare if my blood were necessary to the safety of my country, I 
would lay my head upon the block, and with my own hands 
loosen the steel, that should deprive me of life.” Another when 
attempting his justification, was met with imprecations and threats 
of death, glancing disdainfully at his accusers, and crushing them 
with a gesture of contempt, “ When the ancient priests,” said he, 
“dragged their victims to the altar, they carried them covered with 
flowers and garlands. Cowards! ‘They did not insult them.” 
They were men of magnificent ideas. Their theories were beau- 
tiful, but unable to wield the strong arm of power with effect, they 
laid themselves open to the charge of causing the misfortunes 
which occurred during their administration. 'The people roused 
by a sense of want and privation, excited by the pangs of hunger, 
ever changing and suspicious, needed only that direction should 
be given to their wrath; that direction was given, and no man 
so hated to day, as he who was but yesterday an idol. But if 
they knew not how to rule, they at least knew how to die with 
dignity and without fear. They have passed away, a flame ex- 
tinguished in the moment of its greatest brilliancy, a sun lost in 
its meridian splendour, they sunk into the tomb surrounded by all 
the prestige of youth and eloquence, bequeathing their history to 
posterity as the only memorial of their existence. Our author has 
seized upon the strong points in the characters of each, and 
presents them with a profusion that seems almost prodigal, and 
variety that knows no end. The history would interest every 
intelligent reader if presented in form of a mere narrative of facts, 
he has them presented to him clothed in words of strong and 
poetic eloquence, which present much that is beautiful, even when 
seen through the medium of a translation. 
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NO COUNTRY CAN BE SECURELY HAPPY WITHOUT 
A PROPER DIRECTION OF ITS MORAL ENERGIES. 


Ir is the practical good of Society, and the elevation of indivi- 
dual character, that wreathes around man the spell of fascination. 
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that excites his best emotions, arouses thought, and claims the 
tribute of an earnest and enthusiastic admiration. It is as a mor- 
al and social being, aiming to preserve each link in the golden 
chain of Society unbroken, that his attention is withdrawn from 
the cultivation of a selfish ambition, and fixed upon the necessity of 
promoting those virtues which cluster around and adorn society. 
Every change which society experiences, every revolution it 
undergoes, furnishes new incentives, and stronger motives for its 
advancement to that degree of perfection as yet only realized in the 
dreams of the philanthropist and in the bright visions of benevo- 
lent enthusiasm. ‘The advancement of Society in all ages has 
ever called forth man’s most virtuous sympathies, has prompted 
ithe proud emotions of every benevolent heart and urged him to 
the achievement of loftier and more ennobling triumphs. A good, 
a great and virtuous action, elicits ever the tribute of his fervent 
admiration, for in it he beholds that which advances him into the 
dignity of a thinking being; that which evinces a beaming forth 
of the divinity which in the human heart is often, indeed obscured, 
but never wholly obliterated or destroyed ; that faint similitude 
of the Divine Mind, which though born of earth, and linked to it 
by indissoluble ties, yet strives ever heavenward, displaying itself in 
the brightness which dispels the vapors of grosser humanity. 
But in the exhibitions of folly, of wickedness, of depravity and 
erime, the heart is indeed bowed down with a mortifying sense 
of human imperfections; it realizes the debasement of that im- 
mortal principle of good implanted there for high and holy 
purposes, and sorrows over the abandonment of that elevated 
moral feeling that ever manifests a proper appreciation of the 
worthiness and the importance of its existence as a cardinal fea- 
ture of pure and virtuous life. The sphere of man, then, is eleva- 
ted and distinctive, and as he venerates virtue and abhors vice. 
ihere is a moving and active principle within, that prompts the 
advancement of the one and the suppression of the other. As the 
purity, the dignity and moral tone of society depend upon the 
public cultivation of mind and the example of virtuous conduct, 
so man’s noblest energies should be directed to the attainment of 
those beneficial results. 'The mind capable as it is of limitless de- 
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velopment is only so developed through influences foreign to itself. 
It receives its peculiar character from the expression given to it by 
the force of external objects. From this source it gathers mate- 
rial for its advancement and ever reflects only the image that is 
thus obtained through the medium of outward influences. Socie- 
ty, then, which is but a creature of the mind is made to appear in 
accordance with the character of mind itself; it partakes of its 
particular caprices and developements; and when assuming a 
permanent feature, having acquired strength and maturity from 
the peculiarity of the mental exertions of which it was the legitimate 
offspring, it is then gifted with the power of making mind the 
object of its control, and imparting to its future growth its own 
image and expression. 

The predominant features of a country, then, in its social, moral 
and mental point of view, may be considered as the certain indi- 
cations of its general character. In the absence of all productive 
employment, the distinctive features of a nation, would be an im- 
pervious gloom of barbarity, superstition and ignorance. Its 
inhabitants, indolent and selfish, illiterate and unacquainted with 
the forms and uses of industry, would be wnsusceptible of social, 
moral and mental culture, and consequently unfitted for the noble 
purposes of human existence. In proportion to their physical 
acquirements alone would be conferred the exclusive right and 
title to possession, power and influence. Such a condition of 
things, though not compatible with the true nobility of mind, has 
not unfrequently been realized in the history of the world’s muta- 
tions. 

In a country devoted to the cultivation of a military spirit and 
the exercise of military operations, the people would be inspirited 
with emotions of patriotism, and a spirit of enterprise, daring and 
adventure. It is ofien the paramount object of government to 
attract observation and astonishment by the splendor of their con- 
quests, the facility of their achievements and the heroism of their 
sons. They, consequently, cherish an inordinate desire to extend 
the boundaries of their dominions. A thirst for extensive author- 
ity and a fondness for power would stimulate unauthorized 
exertion, and prompt the exercise of unholy ambition. Power 
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would be the ultimate end and aim of all its actiuns. Continual 
wars would give activity and employment to its citizens ; contests 
unprovoked by agression, and urged not in obedience to the 
requirements of civil policy and laws, for the reparation of a wrong 
or the restitution of a right, but by the impulses of vanity and 
caprice, prompted by the hungry and avaricious passion of 
ambition, actuated by the guilty desire of conquest, or the guiltier 
aspirations of sanguinary renown. ‘Those juster principles which 
enter into the formation of a liberal and enlightened government 
would be merged in the gratification of the inordinate passion for 
“Battle and magnificent array.” The condition of society, too, 
under these circumstances, would not be favourable to the ad- 
vancement of civilization or the promotion of man’s happiness 
and welfare. In fact, all history goes to prove that no country, 
however superior in natural advantages, however fertile in 
resources, can be securely prosperous without a proper direction 
of its moral energies—of such virtues as are necessarily required 
in the progress of the mind’s developement and consequent im- 
provement of society. W. O. 





THE TRUE INCENTIVE TO MENTAL EFFORT. 


Though there be no “royal road to learning,” there is but one 
true path, amidst all the devious windings which mark the ascent 
to the temple of knowledge. 

Many are the ways by which those who profess to teach ideas 
how to shoot, strive to stimulate to action. 

Some, holding the book in one hand, and the rod in the other, 
make fear the impelling motive, and appeal through the torture of 
the body, to the mind. Others, perchance, still smarting with the 
recollection of the birch and cane, talk with kind heart and tender 
words, of the great system of “moral suasion.” They would 
have us believe, that a system founded on the power of persua- 
sion, was the best and most complete for the preparation of the 
mind to fulfil its high destiny. And, not a few are those, who 
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al deem it just or pardonable, to appeal to the baser passions, in 
ts order to accomplish their laudable designs. High schools, and 
le universities even, have resorted to the appeal to ambition, as the 
g most convenient and expedient method of securing their desired 
d end. All such appeals, all such methods, are surely deserving of 
of examination and scrutiny; appearing as they do, to be mere con- 
r trivances, which excite unhallowed passions, and kindle the slum- 
h bering flame of an ignoble ambition, over which the cauldron of 
it depraved nature boils and bubbles with envy, jealousy, and kin- 
r dred passions of the heart. Why not cast aside this machinery 
», of the schools, why not free them from the trammels which have 
- crushed, and are still crushing so many noble spirits ? 

S Let those, whose duller sensibilities are never fretted by restraint, 


; and who never long to soar above the close atmosphere of require- 
a ments, remember Percy Bysshe Shelley, who for the great crime of 
2 breaking from the chains which must gall the untamed spirit, was 
1 cast upon the world, denied his parent’s home, the last earthly 
. refuge of the weary son, and thus prompted to launch upon the 
stormy ocean of distrust and unbelief. 

What wonder, that the treatment he received for what at most 
was but a youthful fault, the first trial of the eaglet’s wings, should 
have caused him to believe, that the spirit which dictated such a 
course, could not be from heaven? Who, that has ever been 
moved by sympathy for his wrongs, by pity for his wanderings, 
} and admiration of his genius, that has not felt indignant, at the 
: fetters which though found too feeble for him, are still the favorite 
sources of power, to those who profess to have adopted the best 
) system of education. Time was, when history only sought to 
answer the question, “how and by whom are men kept quiet?” 
Now, it must tell, how and what men are? Social, moral and 
political revolutions, are, and have been for years, reforming and 
remodelling the dilapidated framework of society. We, no longer, 
have a superstitious dread of change, but hail with joy, the efforts 
of our fellow men in sunny France, oppressed Ireland, or sober 
Germany, who stand up for their rights, fearless and unawed by 
the power of princes or of kings. 

We cherish the memory of those, who by the one broad princi- 
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ple that “all men are created equal,” struck the first blow in the 
good cause of freedom, and may there not be a principle as effi- 
cient as this, though of a different nature, which may yet serve to 
abolish those systems which are the very hotbeds of detraction. 


and which give forth to the wings of the wind the foul miasma of 


calumny and slander, felt, though perhaps unseen, even in the 
most time-honored of our literary institutions ? 

Have our forefathers boldly inspected the chart by which the 
ship of state was directed, and taken the helm into their own 
hands, and shall we fear to trim the sails, and if need be, giv 
more canvass to the breeze ? 

We surely have a right to examine the correctness of the prin- 
ciples upon which our literary institutions proceed, in educating 
and devoloping the mind. 

We then ask, can it be shown that appeals to ambition and 
pride, are the most efficient, or even the most expedient for the 
purpose under consideration ? 

Can it not be shown that there are far higher, holier and mor 
powerful springs in our nature, which may be successfully touched? 

Why was the love of the ¢rve, and the beautiful made one oi 
the strongest, and most enduring passions of the soul ? 

And, why should not this be the secret spring, upon which to 
operate in developing the mind? 

I am by no means, of those who protest against the study of the 
classics, when pursued in the proper manner, yet, how can ‘th 
classics avail anything to the student, if in them, he does not con- 
stantly seek and find, éruth and beauty in some one of their myriad 
forms? Place truth, and intrinsic beauty before the mind, and it 
will grasp it, it is that for which it longs, after which it strives, and 
by which alone, it can be satisfied. 

seauty, developed, perfected, realized, does exist, though with 
mortal eye we may not see it. And, vague as must be all ou 
conceptions of perfection, we cannot comprehend the infinity with 


which this attribute must pervade the Deity we worship; but as 
this principle was the chief element of the Grecian Mythology, to 
which the Greeks were indebted for whatever of excellence they 
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may have attained, may we not draw thence a lesson, and profit 
by their example ? 

Let it not be thought that I presume, thus to prescribe a remedy, 
but rather to direct attention to the evils, palpable and numerous, 
which flow from the present systems, hopeful that “Excelsior” 
may be the motto of our literary institutions, as it surely is, of our 
“manifest destiny,” as a nation. 

We should not fear to scrutinize anything which has an influ- 
ence so immense and important, and should we do this, it would 
be strange indeed, if we found nothing which would incur cen- 
sure. Let us do this, and we shall behold, the greatest sacrilege 
of all, the choosing of the converse order, and instead of making 
truth and beauty, the summum bonum, chiselling from the beau- 
tiful, stepping stones to high places of honour and of fame. 

May we not believe that there will yet be a change in the sys- 
tems of education, and a higher, nobler principle be made the in- 
centive to effort ;—the love of the irue, the useful, and the beautiful. 


A LAY SERMON. 


[ hate scenes—anything like ecrying—shrieking used always to 
bore me—fainting made me cross—but hysterics—those idiotic 
mixtures of crying, laughing, dying and kicking—bah! they set 
me beside myself. Happily the fashion of such things has pretty 
well passed away. ‘The days of our grandmothers when a lady in 
all the dignity of powder and lace, furbelows and trains, at the sight 
fan insect would, with upturned eyes and reclined head give way 
fo uncontrollable terror or affectation, as the case might be, and 
gracefully fall into the ready arms of her attendant cavalier, have, 
happily for the public morals and my temper, long gone by, and 
really | think their immorality was attributable in no small de- 
gree to such capers. 

To scream or to faint, now savors too strongly of the boarding 
thool, and its accompanying bread and butter, no woman ever 
thinks of such a thing. ‘This argues favorably for the advance 
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of the sex in the scale of being, for men had long since—when 
they put away childish things—given up such tricks. 

The idea of a man’s fainting, is to be sure ridiculous, but they 
have made no corresponding progression. ‘They do not, it seems, 
always feel the propriety, much less the necessity, of concealing 
more violent emotions than those which arose in their petticoat 
days, at the raid of a piece of cake bya larger brother, or a 
gentle admonition to quietness on the sides of their heads bya 
cross nurse. 

They forget that self-control is one of the greatest requisites te 
success—the sign of a heroic spirit and inseparable from a true 
man. ‘To be guarded against excess is not sufficient, whether it 
be in word or deed. This, any man of sense, will soon find it 
his interest and duty to do—only the brutes yield to every impulse 
of*passion—but that calm quiet repose of manner so difficult to 
acquire, since it is only to be acquired by constant watchfulness 
and endeavour, and so difficult to be retained when acquired, for 
it is liable to be disturbed by every breath of fleeting passion, is 
I think to be sought afier in the face of every discouragement. 
As the difficulty is great, so certainly is the attainment valuable. 

This calmness—this impenetrability is what I particularly ad- 
mire. The man legible at first sight—the workings of whose 
spirit are visibly impressed on his face, never would inspire you 
with respect. ‘The signification of a plainly printed word may 
please, but it excites no arxiety, for ’tis the hieroglyphic we pore 
over, eager to discover its mysteries, and which, we conceive, holds 
some portentous secret in its dark tracing. 

Human nature respects the mysterious. But if men in all the 
pride of vaunted candor will wear their hearts on their sleeves, 
there will soon be daws enough to peck at them, yet at the same 
time, it is not necessary to paste an artificial organ without, to dis- 
tract the attention of the birds, from searching for the real one. 
By letting a man remain in ignorance of your thoughts you do 
not deceive him—if he chooses from his own deductions to form 
erroneous opinions concerning you, you are no way culpable, for 
trusting to his own opinions to deduce one—you are not obliged 
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to guarantee their correctness to keep him from error. Self-con- 
trol is the only means of escaping the curious prying of the imper- 
tinent, or the searching glances of the sagacious. 

“Of all schools of ancient philosophy,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“commend me to the Stoics”—and he certainly was right, for 
there has always to me been something heroic in a man immove- 
able to all changes whether of the world without, or of the world 
within, on whom hope nor fear, hatred nor love, the calumnies of 
enemies, nor the flatteries of friends, have any visible impress, the 
ewrent of whose thoughts glide along dark and unfathomable, 
in which there are perceptible no dashings on the rocks of passion, 
no ripples on the sands of quiet happiness, no currents of joy, no 
eddies of grief, ever flowing with the same calm undisturbed 
waves, ever in thesame channel. ‘This is heroism, and a heroism 
as attainable to a peasant as to a prince, independent of wealth, 
social elevation, and worldly advantage. It is approachable, by 
every one—attainable, only to those who by an iron will can bend 
whatever obstacles they may have to encounter in their own na- 
tures, 


THE CLOUDS. 


lonce wandered forth, as is my wont at the close of day to 
hold communion with Nature. 

I looked upon the blushing clouds in the embrace of the sun, 
afd the voice of the Hours from the dimness of the Past cried 
faintly “This is Joy.” 

[ looked upon the sad ciouds as they eagerly stretched forward 
tocatch a last view of their love from whose arms of light they 
were torn and my heart whispered low, “'This is sorrow.” 

I looked upon the grieving clouds—and they seemed less 
mournful for the star had come forth with trembling boldness. 
“These,” breathed my soul, “are the heavenly promises.” 

I looked upon the peaceful clouds and they were lighted by the 
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morn—and smiled a holy smile—and turning thankfully toward 
the moon I said “ This is everlasting love.” 

Then Nature took up the strain and sang “ Joy fadeth into sor. 
row like sunset glow into twilight gay, then come the heavenly 
promises like the blessed stars and everlasting love like the gentle 


moon.” 


MACAULEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Tue desires and expectations of the literary world have at 
length been gratified by the appearance of this splendid work, 
Babington Macauley who has so long and deservedly stood first 
among the British essayists; may now be considered as first 
uthong the British historians. No work was ever more fondly 
tlesired, no work was ever more popular at its publication, and no 
history ever more free from errors and prejudices. Its reception 
reflects much credit upon the taste of the reading world, and must 
be highly pleasing to the author. ‘To be a great historian 
requires the greatest intellectual attainments. 

To make selections from materials, to curtail despatches, to 
describe battles, to relate the principal acts of government and 
their effects; to give us an idea of the size, beauty or deformity 
of a few important personages, their virtues and corresponding 
vices, constitute by no means the only objects of the great histor- 
ian, nor do these exclusively require his greatest talents. His 
is a more extensive and noble object, he writes not for his coten- 
poraries, but for posterity. He writes the history of the people, 
as well as the history of the government. It is his endeavor to 
exhibit the spirit of the age, to trace the changes of morals and 
habits, to describe the rise of religious sects, the increase of pover- 
ty and wealth, ignorance and knowledge, to inform us of the pur- 
suits and occupations of the people, or in other words to present a 
miniature of the times. These while they operate so powerfully 
upon communities ; are generally not brought about by armies or 
royal decrees, but working slowly and steadily, causing no violent 
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outbreaks, affording no stage upon which a Napoleon or a Crom- 
well might display their martial spirits; are but slightly noticed 
by most historians. ‘These while they do not lessen the dignity 
of history, and are essential to its perfection, give to it a peculiar 
charm and attractiveness, clothing important facts in the garb of 
interesting romance. Such a history would be as popular in the 
nursery as in the library. The history of England written in this 
manner, would be read with pleasure and profit by all classes. 
This is evidently the style in which this history is written, and to 
this circumstance, may in a great measure be attributed the pop- 
ularity of the work. Mr. Macauley has in an eminent degree 
those rare qualities requisite for a great historian. His extenslve 
learning and variety of information, his knowledge of theological, 
philosophical, historical and political affairs, his acquaintance with 
every subject relating to the English history, has in our opinion 
never been surpassed by any historian. He is superior to them 
ininformation, in candor, and in style he has, what but few have, 
the perfect mastery of their intellectual attainments, and that fac- 
ulty of concentrating great information upon any subject. His 
mind is sufficiently imaginative to make his style touching and 
beautifnl ; yet under such control as to confine itself to facts, and 
as not to draw upon his fancy. His elegance of imagination, and 
correct taste, directed by strong reason and an independent spirit, 
have contributed to render this work the greatest work of the age. 
Throughout the volumes which have appeared, are seen the mas- 
terly touches, the exquisite colourings so peculiar to Mr. Macauley, 

We make the following interesting extract concerning the Coffee 
Houses. “'The Coffee House must not be dismissed with a cur- 
sory mention. It might indeed, at that time, have been improper- 
ly called a most important political institution. No Parliament 
had sat for years. The municipal council of the city had ceased 
to speak the sense of the citizen. Public meetings, harangues, 
resolutions, and the rest of the modern machinery of agitation had 
uot come into fashion. Nothing resembling the modern newspa- 
per existed. In such circumstances, the coffee houses were the 
chief organs through which the public opinion of the metropolis 
vented itself. ‘The first of these establishments had been set up, 
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in the time of the commonwealth, by a Turkey merchant, who 
had acquired among the Mohammedans a taste for their favourite 
beverage. ‘The convenience of being able to make appointments 
in any part of the town, and of being able to pass evenings socia- 
bly at a very small charge, was so great that the fashion spread 
fast. Every man of the upper and middle class went daily to his 
coffee house to learn the news and to discuss it. Every coffee 
house had one or more orators to whose eloquence the crowd 
listened with admiration, and who soon became, what the journal- 
ists of our own time have been called, a fourth estate of the realm, 
‘The court had long seen with uneasiness the growth of this new 
power in the state. An attempt had been made, during Danby’s 
administration, to close the coffee houses; but men of all parties 
missed their usual places of resort so much that there was a uni- 
versal outcry. ‘The government did not venture. in opposition to 
a feeling so strong and general, to enforce a regulation of which the 
legality might well be questioned. Since that time ten years had 
elapsed, and during those years the number and influence of the 
coffee houses had been constantly increasing. Foreigners re- 
marked that the coffee house was that which especially distin- 
guished London from all other cities; that the coffee house was 
the Londoner’s home, and that those who wished to find a gentle- 
man commonly asked, not whether he lived in Fleet Street, or 
Chancery Lane, but whether he frequented the Grecian or the 
Rainbow. No body was excluded from these places who laid 
down his penny at the bar; yet every rank and profession, and 
every shade of religious or political opinion, had its own head- 
quarters. ‘There were houses near St. James’ Park where fops 
congregated, their heads and shoulders covered with black or 
flaxen wigs, not less ample than those which are now worn by 
the Chancellor, and by the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
The wig came from Paris; and so did the rest of the fine gentle- 
man’s ornaments, his embroidered coat, his fringed gloves, and 
the tassel which upheld his pantaloons. The conversation was in 
that dialect which, long after it had ceased to be spoken in fash- 
ionable circles, continued, in the mouth of Lord Foppington, to 
excite the mirth of theatres. The atmosphere was like that of a 
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perfumer’s shop. ‘Tobacco in any other form than that of richly 
scented snuff was held in abomination. If any clown, ignorant 
of the usages of the house, called for a pipe, the sneers of the 
whole assembly, and the short answers of the waiters soon con- 
vinced him that he had better go somewhere else, nor, indeed, 
would he have had far to go; for in general, the cotlee rooms 
reeked with tobacco like a guard-room; and strangers sometimes 
expressed their surprise that so many people should leave their 
own firesides to sit in the midst of eternal fog and stench. No- 
where was the smoking more constant than at Will’s. ‘That cel- 
ebrated house situated between Covent Garden and Bow Street 
was sacred to polite letters. ‘here the talk was about poetical 
justice, and the writers of place and time. ‘There was a faction 
for Perrault and the moderns, 2 faction for Boileau and thé an- 
cients. One group debated whether Paradise Lost ought not to 
have been in rhyme. ‘To another an envious poetaster demon- 
strated that Venice Preserved ought to have been hissed from the 
stage. Under no roof was a greater variety of figures to be seen, 
earls in stars and garters, clergymen in cassocks and bands, pert 
templars, sheepish lads from the universities, translators and index, 
makers in ragged coats of frieze. ‘The great press was to get near 
the chair where John Dryden sat. In winter that chair was al- 
ways in the warmest nook by the fire, in summer it stood in the 
balcony. ‘T'o bow to him, and to hear his opinion of Racine’s last 
tragedy or of Bossu’s treatise on epic poetry, was thought a privi- 
lege. A pinch from his snuff box was an honour sufficient to 
turn the head of a young enthusiast. ‘There were coffee-houses 
where the first medical men might be consulted. Doctor John 
Radcliffe, who in the year 1685, rose to the largest practice in 
London, came daily at the hour when the Exchange was full, from 
his house in Bow Strect, then a fashionable part of the capital, to 
Garroway’s, and was to be found surrounded by surgeons and 
apothecaries at a particular table. ‘There were Puritan coffee- 
houses, where no oath was heard, and where lank-haired men 
discussed election and reprobation through their noses; Jew coffee- 
houses, where dark-eyed money-changers from Venice, and from 
Amsterdam greeted each other; and Popish coffee-houses, where 
14 
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as good Protestants believed, Jesuits planned over their cups, an- 
other great fire, and cast silver bullets to shoot the king.” 

We can easily perceive the importance of the coffee-houses, and 
are not surprised that they should be regarded with fear by the 
weak and tyrannical Charles the II. They were then very differ- 
ent from what they are now. During the reign of Charles II, the 
time to which this description refers, parliamentary proceedings 
were not published, as newspapers did not then exist, but as the 
coftee-houses were the fashionable resorts for the members, the 
proceedings were there discussed, and the occurrences of the day 
related. Persons who frequented the houses collected the news, 
and wrote it in the form of letters which were sent to different 
parts of the kingdom. Thus most of the intelligence which was 
recdived throughout the kingdom came from the coffee-houses. It 
has always been the object of tyrants to prevent the people from 
‘receiving information of the acts of the government, and as the 
coffee-houses were to the English what the Forum was to the 
Romans, the great mart of news and of public opinion, they neces- 
sarily became objects of terror to the king. 

“These gregarious habits had no small share in forming the 
character of the Londoner of that age. He was, indeed, a different 
being from the rustic Englishman. There was not then the inter- 
course which now exists between the two classes—only very 
great men were in the habit of dividing the year between town 
and country. Few esquires came to the capital thrice in their 
lives—nor was it yet the practice of all citizens in easy circum- 
stances, to breathe the fresh air of the fields and woods, during 
some weeks of every summer. A cockney in a rural village, was 
stared at as much as if he had intruded into a kraal of Hottentots. 
On the other hand, when the lerd of a Lincolnshire or Shrop- 
shire manor appeared in Fleet street, he was as easily distin- 
guished from the resident population, as a Turk or a Lascar. 
His dress, his gait, his accent, the manner in which he stared at 
the shops, stumbled into the gutters, ran against the porters, and 
stood under water spouts, marked him out as an excellent subject 
for the operations of swindlers and banterers. Bullies jostled him 
into the kennel. Hackney-coachmen splashed him from head to 
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foot. Thieves costed with monloet security we huge poc bite of 
his horseman’s coat, while he stood entranced by the splendour of 
the Lord Mayor’s show. Money droppers, sore from the cart’s 
tail, introduced themselves to him, and appeared to him the most 
honest, friendly gentlemen that he had ever seen. Painted wo 
men, the refuse of Lewkner lane and Whetstone park, passed 
themselves on him for countesses, and maids of honour. If he 
asked his way to St. James’s, his informants sent him to Mile 
End. If he went into a ye he was instantly discerned to be a 
fit purchaser for everything that nobody else would buy, of 
second-hand embroidery, copper rings, and watches that would 
not go. If he rambled into any fashionable coffee house, he be- 
came a mark for the insolent derision of fops and the grave wag- 
gery of templars. Enraged and mortified, he soon returned to 
his mansion, and there, in the homage of his tenants, and the con- 
versation of his boon companions, found consolation for the vexa- 
tions, and humiliations that he had undergone. There he once 
more felt himself a great man; and he saw nothing above him 
except when at the assizes he took his seat on the bench near the 
judge, or when at the muster of the militia he saluted the lord 
lieutenant.” 

We cannot dismiss this subject, although we fear we have been 
too long and tedious, without saying a few words in regard to the 
country gentleman. London then was to England, what Paris 
isnow to France. The means of getting to London were few. 
There were no public conveyances, the roads were not only bad, 
but were infested with bands of robbers. 'T'wenty miles a day 
was uncommonly fast travelling. And then the shabby treatment 
which they experienced while there, their unfashionable manners, 
and their inexperience of city life, made them disgusted and dis- 
gustful. 











The Ef. 


THE ELF. 


For know there are two worlds of life and death. 
One is that which thou beholdest ; but the other 
Is beyond the grave, where do inhabit 

The shadows of all forms that think and live 

Till death unite them and they part no more ; 
Dreams and the light imaginings of men 

And all that faith creates or love desires, 

Terrible, strange, sublime and beauteous shapes.” 


ae Prometheus Unbound, 


{ am an elf, a shade, a dream 

Habitant of air, a spirit fair, 

One of those which mystic seem 

To man, here and there and everywhere; 
Light perfume which the zephyrs watt 
As alone the air I gently trod, 

Or now from paly cowslips quafft’d 
Sweet nectar. ‘The tears that fall 

From childhood’s cheek pearls are all 
To deck me with no such from brink 
Of paradise the peristole. I am the link 
Which binds humanity with God, 


The beams pellucid of my form 

Float mingled with the evening air— 
‘Those that seem like blushes warm 
And sparkling eyelight of maiden fair ;-- 
Or reflected hues, of morning dews 
That glitter on the flowers, like gems 
Which from sunny climes beyond the sea, 
Are brought to deck the diadems 

Of kings. I am a sprite, a being bright 
Yet seen not, but by acts—nor can 
Outward eye see me the inner man 
Alone, or the soul in reverie. 


Ruffling the blue lake’s bosom still 
With soft kisses, as I skim along 

In gentle flight o’er lake and rill 
And river, chanting an evening song, 
In the cool water I love to lave 

My sentient essence—my form to se 
Reflected in the crystal wave. 
Fantastic shapes and figures dark, 

In the bright winter fire I mark, 
Where silly village-maidens find 

Til and good omens of wondrous kind, 
And poets many a wild fantasie. 


When moonlight sheds its mellow beams 
O’er mossy banks and meadows green, 
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Or through waving boughs of forest gleams, 

In quivering outline, I am seen, 

Or mounted on a fire-fly swiftly flashing by, 

Or resting on the couch of sleeping child 

To whisper dreams of the bright blue sky 

Of brooks and flowers—simple all but bright, 

And when e’er all the veil of night 

[s drawn, you see me in the sky, 

Down soaring frem my home on high, 

A meteor mysterious and wild. De L. 


ind, 


IMPROVEMENT IN 'THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tue close of the Roman Empire is one of the most melancholy 
periods of human history. Successive events had contributed to 
place mankind in a most unhappy and degraded condition. 
Luxury every where exhibited its evil consequences. A sickly 
and inactive civilization, but little better than barbarism, had 
spread over Southern Europe. Religion had become corrupt and 
morals depraved; education was neglected; the laws were bro- 
ken with impunity, and men followed their own inclinations. 

Though the scene which ensued upon the irruption of the ba 
barians was horrible, yet it was necessary. When the building 
becomes old and tottering, itis better to tear it down, and build 
anew from the foundation. As Europe was then conditioned, 
to place society on a proper basis, it must be resolved into its ele- 
ments. ‘The human race had taken such a start in a downward 
course, that it must sink until its condition became insupportable 
before an attempt would be made to rise. Most nations that have 
been over highly civilized, are the hardest to civilize again, and 
longest resist good influences. Europe would probably have 
been in the condition of Egypt or Western Asia, had not the ele- 
ments of society been renovated by the pouring in of the barba- 
tians. The mingling of barbarism and degraded civilization 
produced a horrible state of affairs; and though in the character 
then formed were the elements of future greatness, many changes 
Were necessary to bring out this greatness. Confusion must be 
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reduced to order, states formed, and governments instituted; the 
mass must be pervaded with new opinions and a new spirit. 
Savage independence must give way to civilized freedom; idle- 
ness to industry; cruelty to humanity; roughness to polish. 
Intellect must resume its sway, and man must be made compara- 
tively a new creature. 

As Europe was then circumstanced, a long time was necessary 
to work this change. In our own times we have instances of 
civilization in a few years, but it has been produced by foreign 
effort. There is not an example on record when permanent 
greatness has been attained by internal growth without its being 
the work of centuries. But there were many causes in Europe 
to retard its progress, which have not existed elsewhere. When 
the barbarians overran it, they saw everywhere monuments of 
refinement and civilization, but at the same time an effeminate 
race of men. Iducated as they had been, to attach the greatest 
disgrace to weakness and timidity, they were prejudiced against 
every thing connected with their mean-spirited enemies. Look- 
ing upon civilization as the cause of degeneracy, in what they 
esteemed manly and excellent, they infused their hatred for it into 
the minds of their children, and handed down from generation to 
generation their prejudices against improvement. 

The influence which the church exerted was an obstacle to 
improvement. Her firmest support was derived from the super- 
stitious veneration of the mass, and she always made it her policy 
to continue it. With this design the mind was kept in ignorance; 
and though many of the priests were incapable of instructing to 
any extent, yet the little knowledge they did possess was care- 
fully retained among themselves. The Bible, with its elevating 
morality and doctrines, was not permitted to exert its influence, 
and the people, thus deprived of the assistance of religion, had to 
grope their way alone through the darkness that enveloped them. 

Notwithstanding these adverse influences, their progress was 
actual. Though for centuries no visible improvement appeared, 
and things seemed sometimes to be growing worse, yet no change 
took place which did not leave them in a more favorable condi- 
tion. Every event that occurred was a necessary link in the 
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great chain of improvement. ‘The enormities and excesses of the 
feudal system gave rise to chivalry, which, with all its faults, was 
elevating and purifying to the public mind. The oppression of 
the barons infused a spirit of freedom, planted Europe with inde- 
pendent towns, and peopled them with active, energetic citizens. 
Misrule forced attention to government; ignorance of the princi- 
ples of justice led to the examination of the Roman laws. ‘The 
tyranny of the church induced men to search out its authority. 
Thus these abuses were their own remedy, and were as necessary 
as the sickness produced by the physician to effect a final cure, 
Evil conduct is often overruled to produce good. In the darkest 
period of the middle ages, when men seemed most to yield to 
their passions, they were but accomplishing the designs of a 
higher power, and what they did for their own gratification, was 
eventually made to terminate in the enlightening of Europe. 


MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 
OLD BOOKS. 


Wno, that has ever stood alone by the shelves of an old 
library, and as he silently gazed at its unbroken lines, has not felt 
afeeling of awe and veneration as his eye falls on some venerable 
looking book, whose dark brown covering reveals the lapse of a 
hundred years. But what a terrible solemnity pervades his mind, 
as he sees others, perhaps many others, arranged side by side, all 
bearing the same marks of age. We have been thus situated. 
Perhaps we are more sensitive than others on such an occasion, 
but these old books seem to us more like the shades of our depart- 
ed ancestors, just as we imagine them, sitting up with all their 
stately grace and dignity, and clothed with majestic grandeur. 
Dare we dispel this illusion, and sacrilegiously put forth the hand 
to dishonor their memory. We do! but not irreverently. Fear- 
ful, we gently grasp a single volume, and now, as if the crime 
were unatoned for, a shudder comes over us, as we open its sacred 
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leaves. The illusion is past, but another holds our mind. Upon 
each page is written a world of knowledge, knowledge of the 
past—a genuine history of the good old days of our forefathers— 
a tale upon which our eyes have but just now lighted, not like 
the common story we are accustomed to hear, but a story of life 
as it was, as it is not, and as it never shall be again. We have 
often thought of those days, and we have had some very queer 
notions about them. Curious things used to be told us of them, 
and we believed them. It is strange what images ignorance will 
produce, but we never thought but that it was all so, just as people 
said: that our forefathers were gamblers, and horse-racers, and 
rakes, and drunkards; that preachers, in those days, used to drink, 
and swear, and hunt, exactly as our modern “Fancies” do; that 
our great-grandmothers were accustomed to sit up half the night, 
playing whist, and to game, and bet, just as we see some people 
do now. Such things as these we believed, and they had a won- 
derful effect upon our feelings. As to the effect upon our religious 
principles, we used to take snch good care, lest they should not 
be able to bear the shock, that we generally tried to think about 
something else, whenever those days occurred to us. Poor inno- 
cent beings that we were, we never allowed ourselves to look into 
a book of olden times, but we should see something about these 
horrid things. Our history was the only book we ever saw, that 
told about these times; and this we thought talked a great deal 
about wars, and fights of all sorts, which strengthened our im- 
pression very much that these were the only pursuits followed by 
our ancestors. 

But those old books we speak of! What a charm surrounds 
us as we read them! How forgetful of present things, as they 
transport us amid the scenes of good old fashioned mirth and 
social intercourse!—When every body spoke, and acted just as 
their feelings prompted; and when cold formality and fierce de- 
bate was not permitted to intrude on good fellowship or a friendly 
jest. How have we often wished that we lived in those days, if 
it were only to be a spectator of the happy scene. How we have 
even imagined ourselves belonging to the goodly company, and 
have felt that we were good friends and acquaintances of them 
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all. Hard must be the heari of that man, who could turn away 
from such companions, and mock the feelings which-his nature 
prompts; who could rejoice that such happiness is not now to be 
found, and that sterner virtues adorn the world. Better for him 
to deplore the loss of that simplicity, which may never return. 
and mourn over the calamities which attend the progress of his 
race. 

And then the value of old books! Ah! their value is never 
considered. How else should we know what the men before us 
have said and done? How compile their history, as it should be ? 
How discover the wisdom which they possessed, or learn the 
moral which they inculeated? These old books are valuable— 
not to be bought. Money does not indicate their value—they are 
priceless. Can you buy a friend? No! notatrue one. ‘Try it. 
You will find that the friend of your wealth is the bitterest enemy 
of your poverty. He, in truth, is not a friend. Neither. then, can 
you buy these old books, for they are like friends. You must 
value them with love, not with money. 

But old books are quaint! We like even their looks, their good 
old leather bindings, their curious pictures, and still more curious 
printing ; their strange names, and the boldness with which they 
are written—*“free and easy,” nothing artificial, but all natural. 
They make one feel almost as if he were in another world, in- 
haling another atmosphere, and freed from the restraints of 
modern tyranny. Let modern authors please the “ ignoble crowd,” 
with gilded spots on every page, which they call “fancy scenes,” 
and “poet’s thoughts,” we prefer some musty folio whose lan- 
guage is simple trath, and where the poetry is visible in every 
line. Let modern booksellers continue to lavish favours on penny 
sheets, adorn and illustrate, with fancied taste and wondrous 
care, the lives of heroes, saints and martyrs, and thus obtain the 
applause of admiring millions. We choose to admire the rough- 
bound, leather-covered manuscript of our old library. Call it 
folly, if you will, but suffer us to indulge in it. *Tis harmless, 
and therefore does not hurt you. Why laugh at our infirmities ? 
All have infirmities. It is one of ours to love old books. If we are 
cured of this, we shall have another, and one probably more hurt- 
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ful. We had rather love than hate them. We have seen these 
haters of old books—men who hate every thing old—old customs, 
old principles, old laws, old men, even the Old Boy himself, (if he 
were man,) and we have wondered much at them. We have 
heard them talk about the new order of things, about the progress 
t the age, social reform, the downfall of old institutions, the great 
era of the world, and such like, and we have stood by in unutter- 
able contempt, and cherished our own feelings in our bosom. 
We would not wish these to share our affection. We could love 
the old things best by ourselves; but we do not wish them to be 
hated. We can love the new as well as the old; and why 
should any hate the old. Let none censure us, then, for loving 
ald books. We love new ones, too, but we love old ones the best. 
ANTIQUUS. 





The following lines were suggested by Cole’s celebrated painting exhibitec 
in the American Art Union, and entitled, 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE.—IN FOUR PARTS. 
PART FIRST. 


From the cave of a mountain repulsive and dark, 
On a streamlet of crystal glides gently a bark ; 
Its sides are of carved work, of images fair, 

As betokening infancy’s opening year. 


Within the fair bark on a bed of bright roses, 

A beauteous infant serenely reposes ; 

He dreams not of sorrow but smiles with delight, 
As the volume of nature unfolds to his sight. 


The stream is here narrow and the banks are here high, 
But behold the bright flowrets attracting the eye ! 

The air is perfumed with the fragrance they breathe, 
When the zephyrs of morn kiss the dew drops of eve. 


At the helm of the vessel, an angel of light 
Stands robed in the garment of beauty and might, 
He loves the sweet infant assigned to his care, 
And directs the frail bark to a haven more dear. 


PART SECOND. 


No more the fair infant appears to our view, 
And the flowers no more are so brilliant of hue; 
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these The stream becomes wider, and the landscape appears 
ioms More varied, extended, and tangled with tares. 
= he And now in the pride and presumption of youth, 
if he . : : 
h Lo! our hero himself guides the vessel of truth, 
ave And the angel whose care he peculiarly needs, ° 
ZTESS From the bank of the river in silence recedes. 
2Teat His hair hangs in ringlets most beauteous and fair, 


And his eyes become fixed on a castle in air; 





itter- a ial - : 
To the visions of fancy he cheerfully yields, 

som. And he treads even now the elysian fields. 

love But alas for his hopes! through the forest is seen 

0 be The river meandering its course thro’ the green; 

why For those who are tossed on reality’s tide, 

; In the castles of fancy can never reside. 

ving 

best. PART THIRD. 

S. How changed is the picture! how dark is the scene! 


No more is the river all bordered with green: 
By the thunders of heaven all nature is rent, 
And the oaks of the forest are shatter’d and bent. 


* Lo! a tempest of wrath with its terrible breath, 

bitec How it sweeps o’er the earth in the blackness of death ! 
The streams are all swollen, and the rocks are all bare, 
And the heart e’en of manhood is fill’d with despair. 


For the billows now threaten his bark to o’erwhelm, 
Which, alas! by the storm is depriv’d of its helm, 
And he stands in the posture of penitent fear, 

His eyes turn’d to heaven, his hands clasp’d in prayer. 


His faith it hath saved him—the angel of light, 

*Mid the blackness of heaven, appears to his sight, 
And e’en now that his pathway with dangers is rife, 
Still directs his frail bark down the river of life. 


PART FOURTH. 


Oh! where now the infant of beauty and grace ? 

And where the sweet smiles which illumined his face? 
Those beautifui ringlets which played o’er his brow, 
Ah! tell me kind angel, where, where are they now? 


And the stream which in beauty once rippled along 
To the music of birds and Eolian song ; 

Those myriad flowers which perfumed the air. 
Oh! why do these beauties now no more appear ! 


But alas! to my vision in sadness appears, 

In place of the infant the veteran of years; 

The bark of his pride has been shattered and riven 
By the tempests of earth and the thunders of heav’n. 
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Of all that was beauteous the earth is bereft, 
And a few barren rocks are now all that is left ; 
From an ocean of silence they naked arise, 

And the mantle of darkness envelopes the skies. 


But away thro’ the clouds, ’mid an halo of light, 

Lo! a convoy of angels are winging their flight; 

And they bear the old man all wrinkled and hoary, 
From the mansions of death, to the mansions of glory, 


JOHN KEATS. 


ir was a remark made of Lord Byron, that he was the only 
poet who did not disappoint your expectations, when seen. He 
looked as he was, a poet. There was nothing ordinary in his ap- 
pearance, but a spiritual expression of countenance, an inspiration 
floating around him, that seemed never to be absent, ever ready to 
break forth, and which fascinated the beholder by its brilliancy 
and beauty. 

You felt as you looked at him, that you saw really before yow 
the man who wrote, and when his face was lit up by a pleasant 
feeling, you could imagine him as even then composing the gayer 
verses, which were the product of the few sunny moments, that 
flashed upon the dark stream of his life, and when his face was cov- 
ered with that gloomy bitterness, which, alas! for his own happi- 
hess, was too frequently its pall, you recognized before you not 
only the author, but the portrait of the Corsair, and saw flashing 
within, the spirit which directed the devious course of the dark 
Lara. 

The farther idea, which the remark might have been inten- 
ded to express then, is, that there are times, and that it is only at 
times, that the poet withdrawing himself from his usual pursuits 
and elevating his mind above its usual train of thought, seeks that 
dreamy land so full of shade and sunshine, of immaterial beauty 
and unsubstantial felicity, when his mind wanders unshackled, 
his spirit soars with a freer wing, where the brightest angels o! 
thought await the bidding of the imagination, and beautify with 
a celestial splendour those creations of the fancy, whose . nativity 
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is thus celebrated amidst the highest regions of the muses, and 
that it is from hence that he returns, bearing those bright gems of 
the fancy, whose brilliancy strike even himself with wonder in a 
calmer moment. Now though we are not of the number of those 
who would forbid his wanderings to the poet, clip the wings of 
his imagination, and chain him within the realities of sober truth, 
yet we do object, to too great an encouragement of this extreme 
elevation of feeling, this over-strained delicacy, and pseudo 
refinement. Nothing but platina can stand being drawn into 
wire, the one thirty thousandth part of an inch in thickness, and it 
is in vain for a man to affect the sensitiveness of the flower 
which withers and falls when touched, however gentle that 
touch may be. It is time now, that men had become accustomed 
to being handled and discussed. If the poet must have his wan- 
derings and imaginings, if discontented with the rough field of 
the world, his fancy must eull for itself a garden of fair flowers, 
whose delicate sweetness may be suited to the refinement of his 
organs, let him return from these wanderings invigorated for the 
journey of life. As the over-tasked mind refreshes itself in 
dreams, so let the wings of imagination return untired from their 
excursions, and be ready to spread their pinions as a support for 
the soul, when it faints in the performance of a harder and a 
sterner task ; and not itself require all the Kau d’ Cologne of praise, 
and the sweet savour of the grossest flattery, ere it falters forth an 
expression of its own self appreciation. In fine, these feelings if 
encouraged, are sure to degenerate it to a sickly sentimentality, 
which has indeed too often proved the burial place, of what might 
otherwise have been true talent. 

We object to it then not only on account of poetry, but as we 
would see the fair fame of the poet himself established, and 
because we would see him attain that height, both morally and 
intellectually, which it should ever be his sole aim to reach. 

Perhaps of all those to whom this sentimentality of character 
has been attributed, none deserve to be so branded as little as John 
Keats, Almost any one if asked, would stigmatize him as a sen- 
timentalist, and without knowing exactly why, would feel perfect_ 
ly sure that his conclusion was correct. ‘To those who hold such 
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whole course of life is portrayed, and his feelings are laid bare, 
with all the candour, that a warm and disinterested friendship could 
demand ; we would refer him to his own descriptions, of the 
qualifications necessary for a poet, bid him to mark how humble 
an eye he casts towards the hill of fame, and hear him when 
he speaks, “of the half a dozen steps,” that he had accomplished on 
that road, whose end few could hove to reach, until after years of 
toil and exertion. 

Surely all this shows but little of that “ bolstered” vanity, that 
inordinate love of praise, which are the prominent characteristics 
of the individuals who compose the class, to which such persons 
would wish to depress him. 

But we would chiefly point, for the defence of his character as 
a literary man, to the manly Preface which accompanied the first 
edition of his works. Without seeking to avoid censure, without 
preparing any defence against attack, the faults, the inexperience 
and immaturity of the writer, are fully and freely acknowledged. 
In his humbleness, he calls it “a feverish attempt, rather than a 
deed accomplished.” We think that this preface—even if he had 
not written letters so full of affection and good sense to his friends, 
-—would be sufficient to clear his character from any suspicion of 
literary sentimentality. The belief in the absurd story of his 
bursting a blood-vessel, upon reading the review of his poem in 
the Quarterly, is now happily passing away. He has been repre- 
sented as stretched upon his couch, holding the fatal Quarterly in 
his hand, and as the moth ever returns to the flame, as long as the 
singed wings will support the writhing body, so that he read 
again and again the bitter abuse which had pierced him to the 
heart, and which was even then depriving him of life. Far from 
this being true, he died of consumption, the seeds of which had 
been early developed in his constitution. His last illness was one 

causing extreme bodily anguish; and instead of the Quarterly 
Review, the works of Jeremy Taylor were his constant com- 
panions. 

In fact, his work was doomed to meet with censure before it 
had issued from the press. The mere fact of his being connected, 
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by the ties of friendship, with some of those who were dignified 
with the appellation of the “Cockney School,” being sufficient 
jo ensure it the scurrility which was at the time pardoned for 
its wit. He must have been aware of the reception meditated 
for his poem, and have been in some measure prepared to 
disregard it. He is said to have been more hurt at Words- 
worth’s calling his Hymn to Pan “a pretty piece of Paganism,” 
than at all the abuse heaped upon him by the united band of 
Reviewers. 

It seems strange that an impression should so long have re- 
mained general, for the falsity of which, clear and undeniable 
proof could be brought. 

Keats, then, from his boyhood up, was accomplished in every 
manly exercise, open and communicative, ever ready for enjoy- 
ment; and though his mind, as every mind capable of quick and 
accurate combinations, preferred the shortest road to knowledge, 
to that which, from being beaten by constant use, was judged to 
be the only safe one, yet, far from despising knowledge itself, he 
regarded it as the only safe foundation upon which the mind can 
build for itself an enduring reputation. 

Without any consultation of his wishes, he was apprenticed to 
asurgeon; and though linked to a profession wholly unsuited to 
his tastes, applied himself assiduously to its study, and it was not 
until his release from occupations that he could regard only with 
decided aversion, that he was enabled to apply himself fully to 
the cultivation of that literature which he so highly appreciated 
in others, and on whose pages he hoped at some time to write his 
name, in the strange yet beautiful character in which his mind 
delighted to manifest its superiority. 

When the insidious disease, which had fastened so fatally upon 
the foundations of his constitution, began to verify the fears which 
his friends had long entertained, he removed to Italy, to endur 
all the discomfort and distress occasioned by absence from home 
and friends, in the vain hope that a milder climate would effect a 
cure, and that the brightness of an Italian sky would invigorate 
a soul over which the shades of death were rapidly stealing. 
The anguish which wrung his soul on leaving England, under 
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the firm conviction that he should revisit it no more, was too great 
to be concealed; and we find that all his letters, from this period 
to the time of his death, bear traces of the most acute mental suf. 
fering. When his last hour approached, he desired to be raised 
in the arms of his friend, and said—“I am dying—I shall die 
easy—don’t be frightened; be firm—and thank God that it has 
come.” 

One of his last requests was, that on his tomb might be writ- 
ien this inscription : 

“HERE LIES ONE WHOSE NAME WAS WRIT IN WATER.” 

The dark pool in which that name was written has now be- 
come clear, and men may discern much that was virtuous to 
admire, and much suffering, that deserves the tribute of our 
warmest sympathies, 

We do not intend here to enter into any examination of his 
works, nor do we wish to do more than call attention to a subject 
which possesses much intrinsic interest; and our expectations 
will be fully realized, if the attention of some may be called toa 
character which has been left too long undefended. A collection 
of his letters has lately been published by Mr. Milnes; and we 
are persuaded that, like 

«“'The moving waters, at their priest-like task, 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores,” 
these letters must ere long remove the stain which has so long 
rested upon his name, and present it to the world in the manly 
perfection in which it has ever appeared, to those who knew and 
loved him best. 
‘Go thou to Rome,—at once the Paradise, 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 
And where its wrecks, like shattered mountains, rise, 
And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses, dress 
The bones of Desolation’s nakedness, 
Pause, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 


Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead, 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread ", 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 





Art last our Magazine comes to present itself to its readers, not such as its 
Editor had wished, not such as he had hoped it would be. Alas! brighter ex- 
pectations have been as suddenly dashed to earth, and we do not wish to com- 
plain, that ours have not been realized. But whatever are the excellencies, 
whatever the defects, which strike you upon perusal, let me remind you dear 
readers, singly and individually, you, are in a great measure accountable for the 
face, which the Literary may present, we but prepare the form, you, give it 
impress and signification, 

Prometheus when he had formed a man of perfect mould and modeled limb, 
was forced at last to apply to heaven for the fire, that should animate the slug- 
gish mass; so we having prepared all grosser materials, apply to the “ heaven 
of your minds,” for whatever is to beautify and adorn our pages. Reader, 
does the lightning always flash, when its brightness is so ardently desired, to 
relieve the horizon of editorial darkness ? 

And why is it, that as Editor after Editor advances for the performance of 
his duty, he should fail to meet with that prompt support, which he has every 
right to expect? Surely you do not suppose them unmindful, of the honour 
to which they have been preferred, or that they fail, to apply for the contribu- 
tions, which may be most worthy of your perusal. But we will not weary 
you more, a deaf ear is ever turned to those who complain. The question is 
left for you to ponder on, and we would hope that you may benefit by the so- 
lution. 

This is a calm, bright, beautiful day, sweet nature seems to have flung off 
the incubus of rain and fog, and once again to have arrayed herself in the gay 
apparel of her brighter and more joyful moments. It has seemed to our dis- 
torted imagination, as if she was prepared to rejoice with us, that at last the 
oppression of a weary task was to be thrown aside, and we were once more 
to step forth into a purer atmosphere, full free from care. 

Of late, as the crisis approached, not even our sleep has been safe, it has lost 
its calm, its balmy unconsciousness has disappeared, and terrific visions arise 
in the dead of night. We funcied ourselves on the way to the printers, with 
all the material for our publication grasped triumphantly in hand, suddenly we 
stood aghast, the string that bound the foolscap in a roll, slowly unloosed itself, 
and the pages on which we had permitted our hopes to rest, which we had 
been treasuring, and collecting for weeks, mounted the wild blast that swept 
furiously by, and disappeared through a dark cloud that soon hid them from 
view. Then darkness closed around us, and the forms of angry printers and 
disappointed readers stalked strangely through the storm, while the exasper- 
ated printer-boys flung the useless type in showers at our devoted head; this 

15 
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was too much to be endured and we awoke, but the memory of that night 
will never pass away. If the mind is a blank sheet of white paper, a dark 
blot has been left upon the page, which many an idea will strive in vain to 
efface. 

But we would forget that. The wind is puffing with a pleasant freshness 
through the open window, and though we have but limited prospect from our 
domicil, yet there is a pleasant range of hills stretching along the horizon 
some five miles from here, and as they are the only things like n:ountains that 
we have seen fur many a day, our eyes always rest on them with a peculiar 
satisfaction. We have thought of visiting those hills, for from the general ep- 
pearance of the country, it might seem impossible for any one to rise to any 
great eminence, and we would like to see what could be done. 

But again the wind is blowing warmly, and there is a soft sadness spread 
over every thing, that disposes the heart to receive the memories cf the past, 
which come thronging around, chequering the mind with alternate feelings 
of joy or woe, as the bright sunshine streaming through the interlaced leaves 
of the aspin, paints the turf beneath, with an ever-changing hue of green and 
gold. Such influences had almost disposed us to sketch for you a sad tale 
of quiet sorrow and silent resignation, but we are stopped by the remembrance 
that in the Editors’ Table you desire to be amused. 

Dear reader, the fountain of fun is dried up, the arrows of satire, (if there 
ever were any) are all expended, and the bow of sarcasm is unstrung. We 
feel submissively lamb-like. Ask us to do anything but be “funny,” make 
any. demand, unless it is fora pun. We had sooner tell you al] of our secrets, 
confess the faults and follies of our school-boy days, how often we were ——, 
how often kept in; for in all these we could awaken your tenderest sympathies, 
wo feel persuaded that their memory cannot be buried so deep, that it would 
not appear again at our call. Do anything in short but make such an unreas- 
onable demand. We have had fore-shadowings of a certain Wednesday in 
April, which vanishes smiles, and freezes a jest at the very moment of utter- 
ance. 

But we will examine with you some of the articles which lie awaiting our 
decision, and then wish you “all health for the future.” The first that ap- 
proaches is poetry. ‘There are two kinds of poetry, which seem destined for 
the table. When a piece comes written on “ Paris” note paper with a polite 
request to the Editor that he will correct all faults and supply all deficiencies, 
you may determine to place it there without a second thought. No one who 
really writes passable poetry, would submit to having it materially altered. It 
is always an author’s darling. The other is exceedingly rough, and written ia 
a most unreadable hand, evidently the work of an aspiring Sophomore, who is 
too much afraid for his performance, to get it copied by a friend, and hurries it 
off, with his name hieroglyphically spelt at the bottom. The piece now to be 
considered is of the latter kind and is called “The Lover Student.” Now we 
hold that there is an evident contradiction of terms in the first three words» 
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no gentleman who is wholy and truly “in love” can ever bea student. We will 
not discuss the subject, but refer you to the poem itself to judge of the amount 
ef thought and study that the passion calls forth. 


“With a burning brow and a weary limb, 
From the parting glance of day, 
The student sits in his study dim, 
Till the last of dawn is gray ; 
But what are its musty tones to him, 
His spirit is far away.” 
Now though the sun has once in the course of things stood still, and though 
the days in summer are remarkably long, “the last of dawn” in question, must 
bave possessed very uncommon powers of endurance, and all the vitality 
usually attributed to cats, in order to linger on until “the parting glance of day,” 
was about to take its last look. But not satisfied with giving this remarkable 
“dawn” so long a life, ithas “tones.” After lasting so long we cannot but think 
the idea consistent when he ealls it “ gray.” But to prove our hypothesis he 
wanders in fancy to “the halls of light,” and tries to decipher whether his 
lady, “who leads the dance” happens to be thinking of him or not, and envy 
entering as usual by the open door, he continues— 
* Yet many a gallant knight is by, 
To dwell on each gushing tone, 
To drink the smile of that love-lit eye, 
Which should beam on him alone; 
To woo with the glance, the vow, the sigh, 
The heart that he claims his own.” 


The effort finishes with a song to the lady, which we feel sure would ex- 
wtly suit some of the tunes which we hear so constantly played around us, and 
ifsung in the second entry of Old North,” would add mych to the general 
effect of the harmony which there holds unceasing reign. 

The next has the fault of being wholly unsuited to the pages of our Maga- 
tine, but as it refers to events which are rather recent, we shall beg leave to 
extract portions for your instruction, 


“A SAD TALE. 


«“*T'was morning, o’er the busy town; 

The sun beams sweetly slept, 

Upon a room, where every day, 
An infant school was kept. 

The unconscious infants all were there, 
In penmanship essaying, 

Excepting two, who from the flock, 
All that bright morn were straying. 


“ A band of ruffians passing by 
With joke and bandying word, 
The infant voices from within, 
In a sad moment heard. 
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They formed their ferocious plan, 
And quickly turned the key, 
And bore it off with heedless joy, 


And careless reckless giee.” 








Though we allow to poets great liberty of speech, yet if we have been right- 
ly informed, as to the perpetrator, or perpetrators of this “« Rape” of the Key, 
we are afraid that it transcends the bounds of even poetic license, to stigma- 
tize so respectable a body as “a band of ruffians.” In spite of the hard 
names that are called, the spirit of the piece shows that the writer enjoys the 
joke, and though the moral is good, we very much suspect that it was hardly 
the aim of the performance to inculcate so sage a lesson. 

At last then our task is finished, “* what is writ is writ,” and it is now to be 
submitted to your decision. If there have been cares and anxieties connected 
with the execution of our duty, if vexations have surrounded us by day, and 
refused to depart during the night season, yet all will be amply recompensed, 
if the result of our efforts meets with but a moderate share of approval. 

‘The Magazine from our friends of the University of Virginia has been re- 
ceived, and its contents read with much pleasure. They have our warmest 
wishes for its successful establishment in an Institution, which stands first in 
a State which we love and venerate. We shall be happy to continue the ex- 


change. 

Since the publication of our last, two numbers of the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine, have been received. The articles contained well support its previous 
reputation. 


Time and paper leave us but little time to make you a farewell bow, butwe 
cannot take our leave without expressing a2 most grateful acknowledgement 
to the gentleme?%, on whom it became our duty to call at the beginning of the 
present session, for the prompt and liberal manner in which they met our de- 
mands. 

The sun peeps out, the air is light and joyous, all nature smiles in pleased 
accordance with our feelings, and an ineffable calm gently spreads itself over 
the soul of the EDITOR. 
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